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down on the room.   It was her dear soul that flew out of it.   Thus
died my friend.
Victor Gillcs, that gifted pianist, told me when I related her death
to him that her ears went up like that because she beheld la lumiere
eternellc. I know that.
With Dodo gone there was no earthly reason left to go on making
money. Nona's mother was getting some money through from
die States, so Nona needn't starve. As a gesture of thanks to Robert,
who had carried Dodo down to the vet, 1 sold one more picture to
the Germans; thereafter I preferred to sit down and starve rather
than go on with being the Montmarlre Mahr, For two days I
didn't move out of the house and though the second day I went
hungry I thoroughly enjoyed not seeing any Germans. It was
important for me to concentrate on matters that could absorb me
enough and keep me from grieving.
So I reviewed those unbelievable two months and tried to tabulate
them in my mind. The first point, I said to myself, was that the
Germans were shrewd people. 1 used to hear a lot about their
martial qualities, their savagery, but this shrewdness hadn't been
harped on. The hundreds of long talks I had with them were forming
themselves into a pattern. The simple Germans weren't subtle.
They believed now in Hitler as they'd believed two decades ago in
the Kaiser. They were ready to die for their Fiihrer, no doubt
about that. Their morale was surprisingly good and there was no
hope for a collapse. The morale was based on an utter lack of
thinking individually. It was surprising with how much personal
conviction they held forth on matters that were hammered into
them. You visibly f.iw the thought coming into being; and every
particle of the thought belonged to Hitler, to Goebbels, and the
rest of them. Nothing was their own. I met exceptions, that goes
without saying, but they were so few that they couldn't ruffle that
sea of self-satisfaction.
Self-satisfaction and insinuation. The two most conspicuous
German characteristics. Even among the simplest of them there
was a complete disregard of truth and of the light thereof. To
emphasize his argument about perfide Albion and treacherous Mr.
Chamberlain, a German private, spluttering with indignation, told
me that the British material they'd captured in Flanders was new,
made after Munich. "Think of it," he said, "that old man with the
umbrella came whining to us and begged for mercy, our Fiihrer
graciously gave him mercy and the treacherous old man goes back
to his country and arms behind our backs."
This from a simple Pomeranian peasant.
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